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scene, render the work by no means so pleasing as many 
others of his which display, perhaps, less talent. We insert 
an engraving of one of these scenes. "The March of the 
Guards to Finchley," in which he ridiculed the royal guards 
when advancing against the Scotch rebels in 1745, was a per- 
formance displaying the highest wit and humour. The whole 
body are represented in a state of lamentable confusion and 
disorder, drunken, and surrounded by a horde of wives, 
suttlers, and lovers, all shouting, drinking, and swearing, 
their baggage waggons upset, and all discipline at an end. Its 
appearance set the town in a roar; but poor George II., a 
heavy, fat, lumbering German, alike devoid of humour and 
incapable of comprehending or appreciating it, was sadly 
enraged by it. 

To enumerate, even, all the other works of Hogarth would 
require a much larger space than we have at our disposal. "We 
have already said enough to give the reader a general idea of 
their nature ; we must, therefore, conclude this very imperfect 
sketch by a brief reference to the only book he ever wrote. 
He had, when he painted his own portrait, etched on the 
palette a waving line, underneath which was written — " Line 
of Beauty and Grace." Nobody knew what this meant, 
though every one wondered. The mystery was solved in 1753, 
by the appearance of a work from the artist's pen, entitled 
"Analysis of Beauty." " No Egyptian hieroglyphic," says 
he, " ever amused more than my line of beauty did for a time. 
Painters and sculptors came to me to know the meaning of it, 
being as much puzzled with it as other people, till I explained 
it by publishing my Analysis. Then, indeed, and not till then, 
some found it out to be an old acquaintance of theirs, though 
the account they could give of its properties was very near as 
satisfactory as that which a day-labourer, who constantly 
uses a lever, could give of that machine as a mechanical 
power." 

The explanation contained in the Analysis, however, did 
not by any means make matters pleasant. No book ever drew 
down such a storm of obloquy upon the author. Every avail- 
able instrument of satire, ridicule, and abuse was put in force 



against him— verse as well as prose. His opinions, his lan- 
guage, and even his person and his family fell equally under 
the lash. The literati were indignant that a man who was 
self-educated, who could not spell, nor even always write 
grammatically, should take upon himself to write a book ; and 
at last they declared that he could not write it, and that it was 
not his at all. None joined in this clamour with a louder 
voice than the immortal patriot John Wilkes, who now 
showed as little regard to truth as he had always shown to 
decency. There can be no doubt that the work was entirely 
Hogarth's own, but he confessed, with becoming modesty, 
that he had submitted his language and arrangement to the 
revision of a friend, as was natural, when he ' himself was not 
practised in composition. With regard to the opinions ad- 
vanced in the work, they are at least ingenious, but they had 
many opponents among men who owed Hogarth a grudge, 
and they would probably now have more than ever. He 
points to the leaves which clothe the trees, and the flowers 
which cover the ground, and all that buds and blooms as 
formed of waving lines. The line of grace is found in the 
varied outline of the hills, in the grandeur of mountains, in 
everything, however minute or magnificent. The beasts, the 
birds, the insects, and the fishes, and the shells which strew 
the shore, are all cited as examples of the truth of the theory; 
and the tops tone of the argument is found in the grounded 
lines of womanly beauty. He thus proclaims himself the 
discoverer of a great and universal principle, in the full spirit 
of which the great artists of Italy and Greece wrought, pro- 
bably more from instinct than from knowledge. In all their 
works is found the line of beauty such as he described it, and 
nowhere stiff, rigid, or angular forms. " Michael Angelo," he 
thought, " had some notion of the existence of this principle 
when he advised his scholar, Marcus de Sciena, to make a 
figure pyramidical, serpentlike, and multiplied by one, two and 
three, in which precept the whole mystery of art consisteth ; 
for the greatest grace and life that a picture can have, is that 
it expresseth motion, which painters call the spirit of a 
picture." 



ST. ROBERf 

The English have an immeasurable advantage over the inha- 
bitants of newly-peopled lands. They have many local 
associations — not a rock or stream, not a sunny plain or shady 
glen have they, but has its tale of pathos or fun, of tears or 
laughter, as the case may be. The grandest landscape soon 
wearies if there be no past connected with it. Our brethren on 
the other side of the water are not to be envied in this respect ; 
but America is not badly off after all. It has its past, and a 
past bright with glory, a past that may rival all that has come 
down to us of Greek or Roman fame ; and if Australia has 
little to look back on, it is rich in gold, which is good, and in 
hope, which is better still. 

In England one knows not where to turn without being 
followed by the past. Every spot is hallowed by history or le- 
gend. For instance, near the once important, but now declining 
town of Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, there is a chapel cut out 
of the solid rock, which forms an illustration of what we have 
advanced. Not far from the Dropping Well, which is a won- 
derful curiosity in its way— not far from where that celebrated 
personage, Mother Shipton, was born, stands the chapel 
which bears the name of St. Robert, and drawings of which 
accompany these remarks. The story is, that the hermit, 
who had previously spent some years in the monasteries of 
Fountains and Whitby, and was afterwards abbot of New 
Minster, and a contemporary of King John, who gave him forty 
acres of land in Swinescot, was so delighted with the spot, that 
he set to work like a mole, and grubbed out a cell for himself. 
The chapel has a neatly-arched roof, a gothic window and door ; 
the ribs rest on neat pilasters. On the right hand side are 
four terrific faces ; in front an altar. On the floor is a hole, 
in which was probably placed a cross, and on the sides are 
two niches, long since dispossessed of their images. The 
length of the cell is ten feet and a half, the breadth nine, and 



'S CHAPEL, 

the height seven an4 £ half. Near the door is cut a gigantic 
figure, in the act of drawing his sworfl. This, it has been sug- 
gested, may have been designed for the genius of the saint, 
which, if; should seem, greatly defended the pious hermit. St. 
Robert was a native of York, and in the hermitage is a figure 
of the hermit surrounded by his books. About a mile down 
the river, near Grimbald-bridge, is St. Robert's Cave, the 
usual residence of the saint, and the scene of one of the 
strangest murders that ever occurred — the murder of Daniel 
Clark by Eugene Aram. This murder took place in 1745. It 
seems that in this cave Clark and Aram had secreted goods 
and plate, of which they had conspired to defraud their neigh- 
bours. In this cave their associates met to divide their stolen 
property, and here Clark was murdered and buried by Aram. 
Some short time afterwards Aram left that part of the country, 
and went to live at Lynn, in Norfolk, where he was usher in a 
school for upwards of thirteen years. The discovery was 
made quite by accident. A labourer found a skeleton in a 
neighbouring quarry. The people of Knaresborough having 
long wondered what had become of Clark, supposed the 
skeleton might be his. A coroner being sent for, the wife of 
Aram, who resided in the town, and had long been deserted 
by her husband, was examined. Her evidence threw some 
suspicion on an accomplice named Houseman, and he, on his 
examination, having betrayed great confusion and marks of 
guilt, a closer investigation was made, which terminated in a 
confession of his crime. Aram, having been implicated by 
Houseman, was apprehended and brought to York Castle, 
where he was tried and convicted. It is true that the 
legal evidence against him was extremely deficient — fur- 
nished almost entirely by an accomplice, and so scanty 
and suspicious that a man tried upon it at the present day 
would unquestionably escape conviction. But Aram con- 
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fessed his guilt, though not till after his trial. He delivered a 
defence so admirable for its ingenuity, and so replete with 
erudition and antiquarian knowledge, that it astonished the 
whole court. He attempted to prevent his execution by 
suicide, in which he succeeded so far as to be brought to the 
scaffold almost in a state of insensibility. Sir Lytton Bulwer 
throws a doubt upon the guilt of Aram; we, however, cannot 
question it. His confession sets that matter at rest ; and if 
Aram's tale be true, it was his wife that urged him to the 
commission of so foul a deed. He is described as very chari- 
table and humane in general. 

Aram was a self-taught man : his devotion to learning was 
the one absorbing passion of his life. According to his own 
account, drawn up at the request of- the clergyman who 
attended him after his condemnation, he was born at Ramsgill, 
a little village in Netherdale, 1704. At the age of sixteen 
he went to Newby. "It was here," he says, "my propensity 
to literature first appeared, for being always of a solitary dis- 
position and fond of books, I enjoyed here all the repose and 
opportunity I could wish. My study at that time was engaged 



to the study of botany. One of his schemes was the forma- 
tion of a comparative lexicon. He had made preparations for 
that purpose. He had investigated the Celtic as far as possible 
in all its dialects, and had made comparisons between that and 
the English, the Latin, the Greek, and even the Hebrew. He 
had made notes and compared above 3,000 of these together. 
But this was not to be — the dream was to remain a dream. 
Punishment was tracking, though tardily, the steps of the 
criminal, and at last brought him to the prison and gallows, 
instead of a niche in the temple of fame. 

It is strange that such a man should have committed a 
murder. If he did it for gold, it could have only been 
because he looked upon gold as the means to an end, 
which justified the means, though they were robbery and 
murder. In the same way a priest in Spain, wholly absorbed 
in learning, confessed that, being debarred by extreme poverty 
from prosecuting his favourite study, he had led himself to 
believe that it would be admissible to rob a very dissolute, 
worthless man if he applied the money to the acquisition of 
knowledge. Aram must have reasoned in a somewhat similar 
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in the mathematics ; I know not what my acquisitions were, 
but I am certain my application was at once unwearied and 
intense. I found in my father's library there, which contained a 
great number of books in most branches — "Kersey's Algebra," 
" Leyburn's Cursus Mathematicus," " Ward's Young Mathe- 
matician's Guide," and a great many more ; but these being the 
books in which I was ever most conversant, I remember them 
the better. I was never then equal to the management of 
quadratic equations and their geometrical constructions." At 
one time it was intended that Aram should be sent to London ; 
however, he remained in the county where he began to teach, 
and got married. This last step Aram ever regretted. He says, 
" the misconduct of the wife which that place afforded me has 
procured me this place, this prosecution, this infamy, and this 
sentence." Though married, Aram's assiduity in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge seems to have been as great as ever. He 
turned his attention to the classics : he read all the Latin 
classics ; he then went to the Greek Testament, and afterwards 
mastered Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and all the Greek tragedians. Aram was also equally attached 



manner ; that is the only plausible solution — and even with 
that solution the affair seems a mystery. It is no wonder, then, 
that the author of " Caleb Williams " should have stated that 
he always had thought the tale of Eugene Aram peculiarly 
adapted for fiction, and that he more than once entertained the 
notion of making it the foundation of a tale ; or that, in our 
own time, it should have formed as drama and as novel the 
subject of Sir Bulwer Lytton' s artistic pen. 

In the preface Sir Bulwer Lytton gives us additional par- 
ticulars respecting Eugene Aram. He says : " It so happened 
that during Aram's residence at Lynn, his reputation for 
learning had attracted the notice of my grandfather — a country 
gentleman living in the same county, and of more intelligence 
and accomplishments than at that day usually characterised 
his class. Aram frequently visited at Heydon (my grand- 
father's house), and gave lessons, probably in no very elevated 
branches of erudition, to the younger members of the family. 
This I chanced to hear when I was on a visit in Norfolk, some 
two years before this novel was published, and it tended to 
increase the interest with which I had previously speculated 
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on the phenomena of a trial which, taken altogether, is 
perhaps the most remarkable in the register of British crime. 
I endeavoured to collect such anecdotes of Aram's life and 
manners as tradition and hearsay still kept afloat; these 
anecdotes were so far uniform that they all concurred in 
representing him as a person who, till the detection of the 
crime for which he was sentenced, appeared of the mildest 
character and most unexceptionable morals. An invariable 
gentleness and patience in his mode of tuition— qualities then 
very uncommon at schools — had made him so beloved by his 
pupils at Lynn, that in after-life there was scarcely one of 
them who did not persist in the belief of his innocence. His 
personal and moral qualities, as described in these pages, are 



only be solved when, hereafter, to the searching eye of Omni- 
science the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 

St. Robert may be forgotten, but Eugene Aram must 
live, for genius has immortalised his name. The reader of 
Hood will remember the picture of the usher, 

" "Who sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man. 
His hat was off— his vest apart, 

To catch heaven's blessed breeze ; 
For a burning thought was in his look, 

And his bosom ill at ease : 
So he leaned upon his hand and read 

The Book between his knees; 
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such as were related to me by persons who had heard hi™ 
described by his contemporaries — the calm, benign counte- 
nance—the delicate health— the thoughtful stoop— the noise- 
less step — the custom, not uncommon with scholars and 
absent men, of muttering to himself— a singular eloquence in 
conversation, when once roused from silence — an active ten- 
derness and charity to the poor, with whom he was ready 
to share his own scanty means— an apparent disregard for 
money, except when employed in the purchase of books— an 
utter indifference to the ambition usually accompanying self- 
taught talent, whether to better the condition or to increase 
the repute ; these, and other features portrayed in the novel, 
are, as far as I can rely on my information, faithful to the 
features of the original." "We repeat it, that such a man 
should commit murder is a mystery we cannot solve by any 
ordinary principles of human nature — a mystery which can 



Leaf after leaf he turn'd it o'er, 

Nor ever glanced aside, 
For the peace of his soul he read that book, 

In the golden eventide. 
Much study had made him very lean, 

And pale, and leaden eyed ; 

At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 

"With a fast and fervent grasp,' 
He strained the dusky covers close, 
** And fix'd the brazen hasp. 
'0 God, could I so close my mind, 

And clasp it with a hasp ! ' " 

All this at times Aram must have felt— at times more than 
this must have fired his brain ; for our crimes walk with us as 
shadows, blotting out the aim of life, rendering all dark and 
drear. 



